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THE GIPSIES. 

Being engaged upon a small work on the Gipsie 
I should be greatly obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who, either directly or through “N, & Q.,” 
would furnish me with information upon the 
lowing points : 

1. From “N., 
sources, I have 
notices of Gipsy 


& Q.,” county histories, an her 
already ed some hundred 
burials, baptisms, and marriages, 
ranging from 1558 to 1879. Such notices, which 
often shed much light upon the history of the 
Gipsy race, might be indefinitely multiplied from 
parish registers ; and I should be grateful for any 
extracts from these, for copies of inscriptions on 

tombstones, and for references to works 
containing facts about the Gi psies, though not 
devoted s specially to them. Moffatt’s Histor y 
Malmesbury, Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, 
Roberts’s Social History of the Southern Counties 
are among the works from which I have gleaned 
some curious details, and there must be rH? of 
others which might be profitably referred to, but 
which, from their very number, it were foolish 
to think of exploring, unless one knew beforehand 
that the quest would yield a certain find. 
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this tradition is 
corroborated by any 
it the additional detail 
discovery of the fire-clay was 
for their tent poles.” 
1s upon the tradition’ 
it ovald it be shown to be true, 
hesitation in declaring these 
have been, not Huguenot refugees, 
but Gipsies. My reasons for deeming such an 
identification px ssible are these: (1) M. Batail- 
lard says, on p. 36 of Les Tsiganes (Par., 1876), 
that glass-making was probably at certain epochs 
occupying a certain number of Gipsies ; (2) the 
Henne zels, according to a French pedigree, were 
a “noblesse originaire du Royaume de Bohéme” 
(cf. F r, Bohémie a.” Gipsy <i H (3) the “ potters ” 
and “muggers” of the northern counties are 
almost certainly of Gipsy origin, following as they 
lo to-day a Gipsy mode of life, and retaining in 
their slang several Gipsy words; (4) “half-Gipsies 
are now employed in Birmingham to bore and 
affix the pattern plugs to mugs; and (5) the 
terms “noblesse” and “gentilshommes verriers” 
on the hand, on the other “ do not 
conclusively annihilate my guess. The modern 
“ ventilshen verrit of Lorraine work at 
their trade like any mean artificers, and Gipsies in 
the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries were re- 
ceived nobles by European kings, James V. 
tyling John Faw “our loved Lord and Earl of 
Little Egypt.” The question deserves at least 
investigation, whereto I contribute a passage from 
Camden, unnoticed by Mr. Genie k. I quote 
from Bishop Gibson’s edition (vol. ii. col. 960, sub 
‘Durham ” 
*‘ Along the river Tine 
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a Tradition of their being Normans, and that they came 
from Stourbridge, and removed from thence hither, in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth or Queen Elizabeth.” 

4. The xwyodpouor of Byzantine writers are 
defined by Du Cange as “ Circulatores, atque aded 
Fabri erarii qui per pagos cursitant : ut hodie 
passim apud nos, quos Chaudronniers dicimus.” 
One of the earliest passages cited by Du Cange for 
the word is from Theophanes Isaurus (758-818), 
under the date 544 a.p.; but this has less value 
than others in which are described the bellows of 
these wandering smiths, and their singular com- 
bination of the goldsmith’s with the blacksmith’s 
craft. These passages at once suggest that the 
Kwpodpdouor were Gipsies, whom M. Chantre, fol- 
lowing a view started by M. de Mortillet, believes 
to have introduced bronze to Europe from the far 
East (cf. Edinburgh Review, April, 1878, p. 469). 
This identification I have already elsewhere 
hazarded, but its most interesting proof remains 
hitherto unbroached. In Montenegro and south- 
eastern Europe generally there is a current tradition 
that the founder of the Gipsy race was laid under 
a curse for forging the nails with which our Lord 
was crucified. To rebut, as it would seem, this 
calumny, the Gipsies of Alsace tell how that 
founder stole, on the contrary, one of the four nails 
provided for the crucifixion—the reason, this, why 
only three were used. 
at the crucifixion in a passage cited by Du Cange 
from Anonymus de Passione Domini; so that if 
the kwyodpojoe were Gipsies, the tradition is as 
old at least as this Anonymus de Passione, and 
Gipsies must have been known in Europe when it 
was composed, The question arises what the 
antiquity of the work in question may be. Mr. 
Bensly thinks it may be the same as a S. Joannis 
Theologi Commentarius Apocryphus MS. de J. C., 
stated by Meursius to be in Cod. Colbert, 453, 
two MSS. answering to which description are to 
be found in the Paris Cat. of MSS., viz., Nos. 929 
and 1021. Can any of your correspondents help 
me beyond this point, in settling which of these 
MSS. is the one containing mention of the cwo- 
dpopos, and what is its antiquity? Space for- 
bids my going into the arguments advanced by 
MM. Bataillard, Chantre, E. Burnouf, and others, 
for upholding the prehistoric existence of Gipsies 
n Europe, but I may mention that the identifica- 
tion of ( 
bridge over the gulf of centuries that yawns in all 
their theories, 


Now a kwpodpopos assists 





sies and kwodpduor would go far to 


and that M. Bataillard has wel- 

comed my proposed identification as an important 

discovery. Francis GRroome, 
5, Argyle Park Terrace, Edinburgh. 


EPHRAIM CHAMBERS ON FRANCE IN 1739. 
The following letter, addressed to the founder of 
the ancient and respected firm of Longmans in 





Chambers, the writer of a cyclopedia, important 
in its day, and known in subsequent editions as 
Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia. The letter describes several 
interesting points relating to France and to French 
social life about a century and a half ago, ina 
manner that shows Chambers to have been a very 
shrewd and observant traveller. His observations 
on the over sub-division—or amorcellement, as our 
neighbours term it—of the soil of France, prove 
that it has been an evil of long continuance. The 
alleged tendency of the French of those days 
rather towards urban agglomeration than rural 
isolation is also curious. We may, however, 
doubt whether Chambers’s impressions about it 
rested on any correct statistics, for the small 
holdings of lands must assuredly have called for 
a scattered population. We are the less doubtful 
of his correctness where he describes the common 
ambition amongst Frenchmen to possess a little 
country house, in addition to a town lodging, 
That must be an hereditary fancy, as it is quite 
observable down to the present day. The hatred 
of solitude, as depicted by Chambers, remains also 
an ingrained characteristic of the race ; so much 
so, indeed, that it still prevents a Frenchman, able 
and smart all round as he really is, from becoming 
a good colonizer or pioneer in those dismal dreary 
swamps and forests where a sturdy beer-drinking, 
beaf-eating, British emigrant will cheerfully work 
his way, with little beyond his own voice to break 
the silence and monotony. 

Chambers’s description of the Frenchman throw- 
ing himself, at early morn, out of doors, and 
quartering himself on the public till the clock 
strikes twelve, is by no means obsolete or deficient 
in local colour. The café and restaurant still 
thrive in the forenoon. Is the secret of it that 
the French as a people are earlier risers than the 
English? Chambers was also, no doubt, right in 
praising the solid loyal style of building prevalent 
in French towns. This still holds good, and puts 
to shame the shabbiness and rapacity of too many 
of our builders and landlords in England, where a 
leasehold tenure, without tenant right for improve- 
ments, is so common; whilst in France, houses, 
as a rule, are freehold, and built with due regard 
to perpetual possession. The remarks on the 
absence of glass in windows, and the substitution of 
paper, in French houses of the upper, as well as of 
the lower, classes in 1739, are something surprising. 
So, too, is the alleged predilection of the people for 
beer above wine, or, at least, above wheat the chair- 
man at a recent public dinner in England called 
the “ beastly Gladstone claret.” It touches British 
pride to think that the “Chateau Margoo” at two- 
pence a bottle, and Vin de Grave, or Pontac, at 
three-halfpence a bottle, were beaten on their own 
field by small beer ; and that as to good English 
ale, that liquor had to be well watered before it 


Paternoster Row, was written in 1739 by Ephraim | became fit drink for the Bordelais :— 
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Bordeaux, July 26» N.S. 1739. 

“ Dear Sir,—I wonder how it happens, I have been so 
long without writing to you: Yours of the 23* of March | 
lyes still by me unanswered. I know not where to lay | 
the fault 


can I tax my memory w™ the least remissness on y" | People. 


account—iill y* truth can be clear'd up, give me leave 
to congratulate you on M™ Longmans recovery, on y" new 
Chateau, on y* quick sale of Cyclopzdia, and on divers 
other articles of comfortable importance contain‘d in y' 
last, none of w*® but deserved a letter of Compliment 


a-part, especially M™ Longman’s escape, w"" alone merited | can thrust his head into, he is happy. In 


twenty. I thank D* Shaw, as well as y" self, for y 
share each contributed to it. The good designs, also, 
w*" you have formed in my behalf, claim my best ac- 
knowledgements, be the success of ’em what it will, 





You see by my date y' I am at y* fountain of Claret 
yet you are not immediately to conclude I drink nothing 
but Nectar and Ambrosi I have no where met worse 
Wine y" here: And tho we have chateau-marygoo for 5 
sous a bottle, & Grave & Pontac Wines for 5 or 6, the 


liquor chiefly drunk here, at this season, for pleasure, is 
small-beer. A bott'e of this costs as much as two of 
wine ; & it would not be dear, were it half so good as y 
common table-beer at London. Here is also some Bristol 
& Hull beer, but this is too potent for French Noddles, 
who are forced to Drink it with double y* quantity of 
water. I supposo you are now busy among y* Builders, 
Twill be a troublesome time to you; but ‘tis a trouble 
which a Man will hardly have above once in his life 
The Prettiest country-houses I have seen in France, are 
here about Bordeaux: But they belong chiefly to y 
English, & Dutch Merch". For as to y* chateaux of y*‘ 
French, they are poor Things, One hardly sees any thin 
y' deserves y* name of a Gentlemans Seat in all Franc 
unless it be a few near Paris, belonging to y* Princes of 
y® blood &c. w are rather consider’d as Palaces, than 
as Country-seats. Yet y*® French have all their Country 

Scarce a Burgher, or even Villager but has bis 
little $ le campagne. Round all y* great Citties 
in y* South of France, these swarm beyond all belief 
Tis computed, there are not lesa y" 40 thousand in y 
single neighbourhood of Marseilles. 











houses 


Yet there are none 
of em inhabited, nor are they built for dwelling houses. 
Their only use is on acct of the Racolte,or crop. For y 
Lands of France, you may please to observe, are not 
possessed, like those of Engl", by Country gentlemen, 
and Farmers who live upon ‘em ; but by the inhabitants 
of Towns, & Villages. Not a shop-keeper, or a handi- 
craft, scarce a Col ler but has a little estate in Land, con- 
sisting of at least a Vineyard, with sometimes a bit of 
arable. There are many thous“ of these Biens or Estates 
w" are not worth above half-2. crown p. ann. a-piece. 
But to y* better sort of em, there is also belonging a 
little house, wth a Garden & a barn. Hither, then, do y* 
owners repair in July, to over-see y* reaping and thrash- 
ing of their Corn; & in September, to gather & press their 
Grapes: after w*> they shut up their doors, & rarely go 
near ‘em, unless to make Collation. The reason of all this 
is resolvable into y* humour of y* French, who cannot 
bear to be alone. Solitude and silence are desolation and 
death to’em. Their only pleasure is to shine in y* Eyes 
of others; and where there is no person to admire their 
witt, their person, or their dress, they are undone. Hence 
it is, that their country-people cannot live, like ours, dis- 
persed in single houses and Farms; But their Peasants and 
Farmers either get into y* Citties nearest them, or they 
form towns and Villages among "emselves: From these 
y* plough-man goes out daily wt” his team, and the 
shepherd with his flock, in y* morning, and return with 
em at Night, to shelter within the walls. "Tis for y* like 
reason y' vou find their Gentry, rather y" live solitary in 


|} at y® next 


| ment : 





| 


their Own Chateaux, will pig into any little hole ina 
neighbouring town, and let their Country-houses go to 
ruin, 

The French are a people born for Society, & have 


My heart, I know, had no part in it: Nor | cultivated y* art of being agreable in it, beyond all other 


’Tis almost y* only art they do study; as, in 
reality, to this are reducible almost all y* pleasures they 
enjoy. Their own Families afford ‘em no Entertain- 
As soon as a Frenchman is up in a Morning, 
he throws himself out of doors, & quarters himself 
on y* public at least till noon. The first croud he 
Towns & 
Villages where there are no houses of rendezvous to re- 
pair to, He posts himself at y* corner of some street, 
with his back to y® wall, till some other person come by 
n y® same circumstances. These fall into chat, and are 


soon joyned by two or three more; Thus by degrees is 
formed what they call a Ca/otte, w** is gaining & losing in 
bulk till twelve o'clock, when y* assembly breaks up, & all 
repair to dinner. They sit long at table, and after rising 
make their parties at Cards, w°> employ ‘em till supper ; 
After wh" is y* fine time for walking: Accordingly, they 
sally out in y° dusk, men & women, linked arm in arm, and 
walk, talk, make love, sing & dance till past midnight. 
Englishmen who come into France are apt to think y 
Country uninhabited; because they do not every where 
meet with houses despersed, as in England. A man will 
equently travel eight or ten miles without seing any 
thing like a house. When he quits one town or village, 
he may generally take his leave of mankind till he arrives 
Yet is France, taking one part w*" another, 
ter peopled than England. In reality it swarms with 
Inhabitants: Every country-town & Village is a perfect 
beehive, where a multitude of people is crouded into y 
Their towns make no figure. A scurvy 
seemingly not comparable to one of our worst 
market-towns, shall contain three times as many Inhabi 
tants. Pezenas, a Village where I lived some time, w 
loes not stand on much more ground y" Colney-hatch, 
contains, I dare say, more people than St. Albans, In 
Languedoc & Provence one every where meets with 
miserable Holes in y* clefts of Mountains, & rocks, w* for 
Inhabitants would out-number many of our Shire-towns. 
The reason is, yt the french live close: They croud as 
near one another as they can get. Their streets are so 
narrow, yt an Ass loaden wt Wood will clear em from 
end to end, & drive every soul in a-doors: and their 
houses are so high, yt you have generally four or five 
families over one another's heads. For a single family 
to have a whole house, is a thing hardly known, except 
among people of y® first rate. Every story is intended 
for a separate family, and has all Accomodations ac- 
cordingly. Hence it is that their towns are very dirty, 
& in winter very dark, & Cold, But they think all this 
more than atoned for, by their being cool, & keeping out 
y° Sun in Summer. This is certainly ill-judged; for y* 
closeness & crookedness of y* streets if it keep out y* Sun, 
keeps out y® Wind, & prevents yt free-Ventilation of y* 
air w’' would cool ’em: So y' they lose as much by their 
contrivance as they gain, & make their mansions un- 
pleasant into y* bargain. This they seem to be growing 
sensible of ; so yt most of y* Towns built of late, are in 
another tast, quite open & airy. As y* Old ones decay, 
they will all be reformed to this model ; But it will be 
many ages first: For y* French Towns are almost im- 
mortal. They are built excessively massive & Solid, most 
of em of Free-stone; So that they defy both time and 
fire. Their ordinary houses will stand four or five hundred 
years. The walls, and every thing about them are treble 
y® strength & thickness of ours; and the timber is in 
proportion : indeed, it needs it, considering y* load it has 
to sustain; For the Floors are all paved, up to y* very 
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Garreta r in them is y°® Windows, 

wl are glazed. In y°® Lyonnois & Dauphiny 

they are generally papered, w is said to be done in | 

favour of y* Manufactures of gold, & silver stuffs, & bro- 

cades w*" abound here. Tis pretended, y' y° light of a 
t 


glass window dazzles, and disturbs y 
this were all, Ido not see why y 
should have no other y" paper-windows. But 
worse in most other Provinces, where you have neither 
glass, nor paper, nor any thing else to defend you, but 
wooden volets, or shutters 
the Dark, or w y' Windows open to all Weathers 

I Propose to set out to-morrow for Rochel, & Nantes, 
in my way to Paris. I have been here five weeks, w™ is 
much too long, occasion’d by a mistake in a remittance of 
Money to Me, This has thrown me into y* very hottest, & 
worst part of y® year for travelling. But my motions will 
not be very quick, nor my days-journeyslong. The Banks 
of y° Loire, when once I can reach ‘em, will yield me 
shelter, & refreshment. There will be no great Vintage 
this year, in these parts: The Frost about Bordeaux, and 
y° hail in most other provinces have made great slaughter 
among y® Vines. Remember me to all Friends: My best 
wishes are with M™ Longman, Forget not to make my 
compliments to all who ask after me, & Especially to 
M* Berrisford. I know not what is become of D* Shaw, 
nor how to direct to him I am, Dear Sir, 

“ Your ever affectionate Friend & humble Servant, 

“E CHAMBERS. 

“ For Mr. Longman, Bookseller, at the 
Swan in Paternoster Row, London. 

“P.S8.—I know not whether I shall have opportunity 
for writing to you again before I reach Paris. You may 
direct to me thus: A Mons" Mons’ Martin, Marchand 
Flamand, au Caffé de Battiste, vis & vis la Comedie 
Francoise, Fauxbourg St Germain Paris—pour faire 
tenir 4 Mons’ Chambers geutil! l 


W orkman 


’tis still 








Ship and Black- 


mme Anglois.” 
Frepk. H 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
A Few Notes on tue Grone Epition or 
* CYyMBELINE.” 
1 “* Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, and the rich cr I 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish ‘twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd stones 
Upon the number’d beach !” I. vi, 32-36. 
For “the number’d” read “the unnumber’d.” A 
parallel passage in King Lear warrants and re- 
quires this correction 
“ The murmuring surge 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes.” 
IV. vi. 20, 21. 


NDRIKS, 


Besides, there is an evident allusion to a passage 


in Scripture, “ As the stars of the sky in multi- 
tude, and as the sand which is by tl } 


DY ne seaspore 


innumerable” (Hebrews xi. 12). The expression 
“unnumber’d beach” is not one whit more peculiar 
than “ innumerabl Pa commie on 
“ twinn’d stones,” cf. V. v. 120, 12 
** One sand anot! 
Not more resembles 
2. “ Base and unlustrous as the smoky light 


In correcting “illustrious,” the misprint of th 


First Folio, and substituting for it “ t : 


houses of y° Nobility | 


So y* you must either sit in | 


I think the Globe has robbed the Shakspearian 
vocabulary of a fine word. The original word, I 
: 1egative prefix 7 

l into @/, as in “ illegal,” &c. 
Cf. “ imperceiverant” for “ unperceiving,” in IV. i, 


es 





for a check, 
for a bauble.’ 

III. iii. 21-3. 

Dr. Johnson's 


Is nobler than attendi 





Richer than doing 





I think it unfortunate : 

happy correction of in the First Folio, 
has been superse ded by “ba le.” ™ Brabe ‘ 

appears to me to have been on Shakspeare’s part 
a designedly chosen word. Td Bpafetov, derived 

from which we find in medieval Latin “ brabium 

vel bravium,” was the prize awarded to the victor 

in the public games. (Ovx oidate, tt of é 


oradim Tpéxovres, TavTEsS pev Tpexovery, eis Se 
AapBave. r6 BpaBetov, 1 Cor. ix. 24. Td Bpa- 
GBetoy is rendered in the Vulgate | *bravium,” 
in the Codex Amiatinus by “brabium.”) Courtly 
services, in the Belarius, no more de- 
served the name of work than did the labours of the 
Practically useless like his, they were a 


“doing nothing for a brabe.” 


view of 
hl 
athbiete. 


T » the “ bauble” of the Globe it may be objected 
tha by the posse ssion of a bauble no man is en- 
riched. Beluarius was telling his adopted sons 
that in possessing honest independence they were 
possesse 1 of truer riches than wealth acquired as 
the reward of worthless services. 

4 “Some jay 


7 f Italy 
+ Whose mother was her ps 


nting hath betray'd him.” 

III. iv. 51, 52. 
It is always fortunate when we can make Shak- 
speare his own interpreter. Such is the case here. 
A few lines below, in this same speech of Imogen’s, 
we read :— 





* All good seeming, 
3y thy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villany ; not born where 't grows 
Sut worn a bait for ladies.” 
So the beauty which Imogen feared had seduced 
Posthumus into infidelity to her was “ not born” 
where it grew, was not native, but the product of 
meretricious art. Of the seeming bloom on the 
vice-paled cheek the paint-pot was the “ mother.” 


5. “ No court, no father; nor no more alo 

fWith that harsh, noble, simp! h 
That Cloten, whose love-suit hat! 
As fearful as a siege.” ITl. iv 





sen to me 
1347. 
wen could call Cloten in 
n declare | 
unworthy to be “underhangman” in her husband’s 


kingdom. “Noble”* I take to be here used in 


I cannot believe that Im 


any sense “noble ”—him whom she had 


For a pun on “ noble,” see 1 Henry V/., V. iv. :— 
ad Peasant,avaunt! You have suborn’d this man, 
| Of purpose to obscure my n ble birth. 


| Shep. ’Tis true, I gave a noble to the pri 
| The morn t 











iat I was wedded to her mother.” 
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j 
its monetar sense “Harsh” I regard as at .| Monk. in his edition of the play, first } 1 hed in 
‘he whole passage I read thus:| 1811, refers to the corresponding lines in /fa1 let 


er; nor no more ado 
With that trash noble, simple nothing, Cloten 
That Cloten, whose love-suit hath been to me 
As fearful as a siege.” 
' ; . 
She calls | a base coin ; 
then correcting herself, as if even that was too 
rood a name for him, she lls i - l 


{ 
ng.” “Cloten,” which I have inserted at the 


PALS lim a simpie 








of Ll. 135, is needed to complete the verse, 
le the repetition “ Cloten—that Cloten,” adds 
h to the f » of the — 
You sl i Ore 
+Pretty ar 1 full of view w. III. » 168, 150 
I do not wonder that the Globe has placed an 


ybelus at “ pre tty ,” an l do not sup pee e oy one 
thinks that that word, in the connexion in which 
it here stands, came from nee pen. I 
was long loss what to substitute, shrinking as 
on prin n ring a merely conjectural 
emendat last what I humbly think the 
i ned upon me,— 





“ You should tread a course 
Ready and full in view.” 
How very easily may the nter have mistaken 
R for Pr, R looking so like > ovesl apping r/ That 
| error made, tl st of the misreading is 
easily accounted for. R. M. Spence, M.A. 








ER UNTRY FROM WHOSE 
poury,” &c. (5 §. xii, 243 —If any one wishes 
teral exactness of such a pas- 
he may observe that Shakspere does not 
say “no traveller has returned,” but “ returns.” 
I wish rather to point out what seems remarkable, 
that no commentutor, so far at least as I have 
seen, has compared with it the closel ly parallel 
lines of the nurse in the Hi ppolytus of Euripi les, 
vv. 189-97 :— 

1 } »S avOpuiwwy, 

: avara ru. 
aXrX’,o te TOU CHI piArepor adrAo, 


OKOTOS aur rx VK purret vededA LUs. 


OovuvEes TES ¢ Ll ae OvTes 
TOvVo , oTt TOVTO oriABa KAT L Yn 
; , > ye Y 7" 
aTEtporT }v aGAAov fuoTo 
KOUK GTOOELELY TWY UTO yaLtas 
y Gs 
v lots © GAAAWwSs denome ria. 


This is translated +. Potter, v. 200 sq., Euri- 
pides, vol. i. p. : 175 





“ But all the life of man is full of pain, 
And trouble knows no pause. If there be aught 
Than life more p darkness hangs around, 
Concealing it in clouds: this present light 
Ii cla ms our love, for that it gilds the earth, 
And we know nothing of ur future life 
Discover 1 f the re ns below ; 
But ia perplexing fables all is wrapt. 





recious, 








| phrase in question 


30 to the 








last three lines of the following fragment of 
Euripides 

i , 

wo dtAoi rt 3 TOL, 

ri T Vv eT TTE yor rat 3 i ! LOEtt 

roll r €XOVTES pLUPLWY AYVOS KaKWI, 

F TWSs €f S ; T i €yKELTal Dior 

Td ¢ ‘ rUILEV, » Gaver LTre 

“Ae TIS €LTat « S A T¢ T 2) \ e 

Stob. F tit. cxxi, vol. iii. p. 476, Oxo 822. 

nted out the similar) y of rendering 





—— of Job x. and Xvi. But 
s more likely to be iiliar with the 
ble, where the re ne "Before I go and 
shal not returne, even to the land of darkenesse 
and shadowe of death” (x. 21). “ For the yeeres 
accounted come, and Is b al co the way, whence I 
shal not returne” (xvi. 22). The Bishops’ Bible 
in both places has “ turne againe.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Oxtp Batiap qavorep 1s “Kine Lear.”— 
Amongst my King Lear scraps I find the follow- 
me m vce years since, from MS. 

izabeth :— 





ing copy, mi 
Lansd. 98, temp. El 
‘‘Some men for soodeyne joye 
And som for sorrowe singe 
Wheras the lye in daynger deep 
To pout away morninge 
Betwen them bothe will I begen 
Beinge in joy & payne 
In synginge to lament my seene 
3ut ytt reioys agayn 
My senf 1 lyf dothe stell increse 
My soorowes be the mor 
From wyckeednese I can not cesse 
Wo ys my hart tuerfor 
Indeed somtym I do repent 
And parden do obtayne 
But ytt alase geven, incontenynt 
I fall into eeene agayne 
Myc erupts natwer ys soo ell 
Offendinge mor &... 


lothe weeppe 





J. O. H.-P. 


“ Muc Apo,” &e., 3. & (5% S. xii, 244),— 

‘Scratching could not make it worse, an ’twere such 
a face as yours were.” 

ith regard to the above passage, Mrs. 
Clarke writes to me :— 

“Tfindt 
to me le 
imply a st 





Cowden 


hat Shakespeare sometimes uses (as it seems 

does here) the word ‘were’ to express or 

posed condition. For instance, compare the 

following passages :— 

‘I see what thou wert (wouldst be) if Fortune thy foe 
were not.’ M. W., IIL, iii. 69. 











‘She x had) better love a dream.’ 

o. N., Il. ii 
‘You had) best go in.’ Oth., I. ii, 29. 
"Ea had) best not call.’ Cymb., IIT, vi. 19.” 


These seem to be parallelisms, and if so, the 
may rank as an idiomatic ex- 
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pression, and as one probably in use when Shake- 
speare wrote. Frepk. Rvve. 


“Hamuert,” V. i. (6 S. i. 32).—Jmperious or 
imperial, &c. The same question was asked by 
me (4S. x. 292) and repeated (4 §S. xi. 72). 
Replies will be found in the latter volume, pp. 106, 
166. Imperious is the word adopted by the 
learned editors of the Cambridge Shakspeare. 

Frepk. Rvte. 





“ Ostrotocy.”—An abominable misuse of this 
word has of late years crept into fashion among 
the medical booksellers of London. Thus, in a 
circular just sent me by a medical bookseller, and 
now lying before me, he is described as a “dealer 
in osteology,” and further on I find “Books and 
Osteology bought or exchanged,” whilst in other 
similar circulars I have seen “ human osteology” 
used—human bones, for I need scarcely say that by 
osteology in these instances is meant simply bones, 
whether loose or joined together in the form of a 
skeleton. Let us hope that this vile use of the 
word is not being adopted by the medical students, 
many of whom have had but a very imperfect 
general education. F, Cuance. 

Bournemouth. 


An Otp Cxarm.—The following extract is 
taken from an old book in my possession, entitled 
“ The fower chiefest Offices belonging to Horseman- 
ship, by Tho. Blundeuill, of Newton Flotman, in 
Norffolke.” Printed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and dedicated “ To the Right-Honorable and 
his Singular good Lorde, the Lorde Robert Dudley 
Earle of Leycester,” &c. :— 

“ Of the Night Mare. 

“ Thys is a disease oppressing eyther man or beast, in 
the night season when he sleepeth, so as he cannot 
drawe his breath, and is called of the Latins Incubus. 

“It commeth of a continuall crudity, or raw digestion 
of the stomack from whence grosse vapors ascending up 
into the heade doth oppresse the brayne, and all the 
sensityue powers, so as he can not doe theyr office, in 
giuing perfect feeling and moouing to the body. And if 
this disease chauncing often to a man, be not cured in 
time, it maye perhappes growe to a woorse mischiefe 
as to the Falling euill, Madnesse, or Appoplexie. But I 
coulde neuer learne that Horses were subject to thys 
dysease, neyther by relation nor yet by readyng, but 
onelye in an olde Englyshe wryter, who sheweth neyther 
cause nor sygnes howe to knowe when a Horse hath it, 
but onelye teacheth howe to cure it wyth a fonde foolishe 
charme, which bycause it maye perhappes make you 
gentle Reader to laughe, as well as it did mee, for 
recreation sake I wyll rehearse it. 

“Take a Flynt Stone that hath a hole of hys owne 
kynde, and hang it ouer hym and wryte in a bill 

“In nomine patris, &c. 

* Saint George our Ladyes Knight, 

He walked day so did he night, 

Untill he hir found, 

He hir beate and he hir bounde 

Till truely hir trouth she him plyght 

That she woulde not come within the night, 








There as Saint George our Ladyes Knight, 
Named was three tymes, Saint George.’ 
And hang this Scripture ouer him, and let him alone. 
“With such proper charmes as thys is, the false 
Fryers in tymes past were woont to charme the money 
out of the playne folkes purses.’ 
E. B. 


Estrigs IN THE Parish Recister or Sea 
SaLTeR, BY WhHitTstTaBLe, Kent, sy THomas 
Patren.—The following extraordinary entries were 
copied about fifty years ago. 

1734. “Edward Trice and Many Ards married at Sea 
Salter, Novr. 12th, a Bowl of Punch was n ade al Imost as 
big as the Caspian. Thos. Patten, B.P.{! P.P.] 

“Jo. Powney, huntsman to that —— of —— of the 
City of Canterbury and Miss Eliz m yhnson were tram- 
mel'd at the Cathedral of Sea Salter, Jany. 28, 1734.’ 

“ John Houlden, widower, a young gape mouth’'d, lazy 
fellow, and Hannah Mathe ws and old ¢t othle 88, 
wriggling Hagg, both of Faversham, were trammel'd | by 
License at the Cathedral of Sea Salter, June 6, \744 

“Tom Juhust, a Rapscallion Souldier, and Mary 
Leekin married by License Jan. 4, 1745-9, Caspian 

3owls of well acidulated Glimigrim.” 

“Wm. Parnell and Mary Steed, a doleful and forbidding 
eaturnine damsel, Aug. 6, 1750. Old Tom Taylor, the 
great smoaker of Whitstable, and a deaf cld woman 
called E liz’ * Church were married at Sea Salter with 
two rings.’ 

“ Old Gammar Marlborough -" buried Feby. 2, 1735 
This old stump was born Novr. 4, 1650.” 

“ Buried Gaffer William Tie d, the old Oaken Pin. 
This old man had lived in a little cottage near the sea 
side for 49 years, and, when he was cuppy, always sung 
‘ The Cup, it was made of an Oaken Pin,’ Xc.” 

“Buried Jas, Ellis, a very strong young fell ow, anda 
great smuggler, Jany. the last day, 1742-3 

“Martha Chambers, the most accomplish’d woman 
that ever lived in a Country Hole, was ‘buried in Sea 
Salter Church yard, at the head of the Chancell.’ 

“Died the Lord Beauchamp, only son of the Earl of 
Hertford, and only grandson (iu the male line) of the 
Duke of Somerset, an accomplished youth; he died of 
the small pox, Oct. 4th, 1744.” [George, only son of 
Algernon, seventh Duke of Somerset, died, aged nineteen, 
1744, vit. pat J 

“March, 1747, died John Egerton, Duke of Bridge- 
water, in the 2] year of his age, posses'd of a vast Estate. 
‘The Glorys of our Birth and State are Shadows, not 
substantial things,’ &c.”’ 

“ Oct, 24th, 1755, buried Honest Mat Loaquy, aged 
54 years.” [An affidavit was made that persons were 
buried in woollen. } 

“ Whitstable, Feby. 6, 1735, ’twas the day after the full 
moon, and the wind at N.N.West, there was the greatest 
spring tide known in the memory of the present age. 
Several smacks were forced into the Salts and the sea 
with a terrible fury lash’d the very Cliffs that bound the 
Parish of Sea Salter.” 

“ Saturday, June 8th, 1745. I, Th. P., was on Salis- 
bury Plain, when there happened to be the most violent 
clap of Thunder and the most dreadful flashes of Lighten- 
ing that were ever heard, and soon the air for half an hour 
was all in a blaze, and after that such violent rain sas if 
the world was threaten’d with a seco = Deluge.” 

“Sea Salter, Januar. 8th, anno 1734-5. There wasa 
most terrible Storm of wind in the Southern parte of 
Britain, attended with fiery exhalations, and almost as 
destructive in its effects as the Memorable Storm which 
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happened Nov. 6, 1703, It lasted 10 hours, the wind 
South West.” 

As Bishop Patten adorned this see for at least 
sixteen years, further search in the cathedral 
registers will probably bring to light others of his 
moral and meteorological memoranda. 

CALCUTTENSIS. 


Burns’s Works.—Perhaps you will consider, as 
I do, the following worthy of being recorded in 
“i. & Q.” Lhave often had doubts as to Burns 
being the author of many pieces attributed to him, 
and which appear in the later editions of his works. 
In this I am not singular, as those better able to 
judge have put on record. Looking over an old 
magazine, The Weekly Magazine, or Edinburgh 
Amusement, published by W. & J. Ruddimans, 
1773, vol. xxii., at page 50 my eye caught a piece 
of poetry titled Address of the Author to his Bed. 
Turning up Burns I find it is identical with what 
is called his Verses to his Bed. Ido not require 
to point out to the thoughtful reader that Burns 
never could have penned the lines at fourteen years 
of age ; not to mention that he states himself he 
did not “commit the sin of rhyming” till some 
years older. It is somewhat strange that for many 
years several lines of the Address to his Bed have 
been so oft quoted as to become almost household 
words. Doubtless their worth is partly the reason, 
but the fact of their being supposed to have 
emanated from Scotia’s native poet will probably 
be the greater reason. Perhaps you will allow me 
to quote the words I refer to :— 
‘And man, convinced by thee alone, 
This great important truth shall own, 
That thin partitions do divide 
The bounds where good and ill reside ; 
That nought is perfect here below, 
But bliss still borders upon woe.” 
ALFRED Cu. 


JONAS. 
Kilmarnock. 


Current Fotk-Loxe.—The following items 
have been heard by me within the last two weeks, 
The speakers were all well educated, but not people 
of such a nature as to be likely to pick up their 
folk-lore from books, 1. It is very unlucky to 
keep black-edged paper in the house, except in the 
event of a death having actually occurred. 2. 
Rooks always begin their nests on Sunday. My 
informant said he had himself seen this. I do not 
doubt him in the least, but believe that he saw 
the nest-building only on Sunday simply because 
he was too busy on other days to think of rooks or 
of folk-lore. 3. You must be a seven years’ friend 
of the house before you dare stir the fire. I send 
these notes less for their own sake than as illus- 
trating how much folk-lore survives in ordinary 
familiar conversation at the present day. 

Wituiam Georce Brack, 














Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





CATHERINE DE Batsac, First Dvucness oF 
Lennox.—Esme Stuart, as is well known, was 
invited by his cousin, King James VI., to come 
over from France, where he had been married to 
Catherine, sister of the Sieur d’Entragues. Esme 
Stuart, on his arrival in Scotland, was invested 
with his uncle’s title of Earl of Lennox, and 
was ultimately created Duke of Lennox. The 
troubles in Scotland at this period necessitated 
his return to France, where he died in 1583. Is 
there any authority for supposing that Catherine 
de Balsac came to Scotland with her husband, or 
that she ever was in this country? Calderwood, 
Spottiswood, and other writers on those times, 
whose works have been consulted, make no mention 
of such a visit. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, a 
descendant of the Duchess of Lennox, in the intro- 
duction to The Household Account Book of the 
Lady Mary, Countess of Mar, Catherine’s daughter, 
says that she is not supposed to have come to 
Scotland. I find, however, that David, Earl of 
Buchan, also a descendant, in a sketch of the life 
of his “forbear,” the Earl of Mar, published in 
The Bee in 1792, says distinctly, in a footnote, as 
though quoting from some historical work, which 
unfortunately he does not name: “On the last 
Wednesday of September [1580], Mr. John Dury, 
minister of Edinburgh, gave a blast from the pulpit 
against Lennox, the king being present ; and on 
the next Sunday Lawson gave one still more 
violent ; so that Lennox was intimidated and 
prepared to send his wife beyond Seas.” The letter 
regarding the invitation of Esme Stuart, given in 
Mr. Fraser’s book, The Lenox, seems to lead to 
the inference that his family was left in France. 

A.Eex. Feroussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


ArmoriaL.—Can any of your correspondents 
help me to put names to the following shields, 
which are mentioned in Halstead’s Genealogies, 
pp. 228-9, as occurring in the windows of Lowick 
Church, Northamptonshire? they were certainly 
put in by Sir Henry Groen of Drayton, c. 1390 :— 

1. Or, a lion rampant gu., impaling Arg., two 
cinquefoils and a canton gu. 

2. Gu., three escallops or, impaling Barry, arg. 
and gu. 

3. Bendy of seven arg. and gu., impaling Drayton 
or Green of Drayton. 

4. Arg.,two crosses pomméesinsaltire differenced 
by an annulet sa. 

5. Erm., on chief az. seven bezants, impaling Az 
three escallops arg. 
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Anpersen’s “ Bitpersucn onne Bitper.”— 
Is the touching story of the Louvre which the 
Moon tells fon the fifth night founded on fact? 
During the revolution days 

“Ein armer, kleiner Knabe in Lumpen kiimpfte 
muthig zwischen den iiltern Kriegern; tidtlich ver- 
wundet von mehreren Bajonettstichen sank er zu Boden, 
es war im Thronsaale und man legte den Blutenden auf 
Frankreich’s Thron und wickelte den Sammt um seine 
Wunden ; das Blut strimte iiber den Kiniglichen Purpur. 
Welch’ ein Bild! Der priichtige Saal, die kiimpfenden 
Grappen! Eine zerbrochne Fahne lag auf dem Boden, 
die dreifarhige Flagge weht auf den Bajonetten, und 
auf dem Thron der arme Knabe mit dem blassen, verk- 
liirten Gesichte, die Augen zum Himmel gerichtet, 
wiihren die andern Glieder im Todeskampfte zuckten ; 
seine nackte Brust, seine armselige Kleidung, und halb 
sie bedeckend die Draperie des reichen Sammet mit den 
Silberlilien. An des Knaben wiege war prophezeit 
worden, ‘ Zs wird auf Frankreichs Tiron sterben!’ Das 
Mutterherz hatte von einen neuen Napoleon getriiumt.” 

Wittiam Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Natvure-worsnip.—I should be glad to know 
where I may find nature-worship, the chief sub- 


ject of an article in the Atheneum of July 14, 
1877, on Prof. Shairp’s Poetic Interpretat on of 
Nature, further dealt with. a 


Avtnors or Quotations WAaNnTED.— 
*‘If Lucretia were chaste, why was she killed; if 
unchaste, why is she praised!” Mr, Lowe used the above 
illustration in speaking on the proposal to extend the 
franchise from the boroughs to the counties. It has 
been used as an illustration in more than one news 
paper Constant SUBSCRIBER, 
“ What doth not yield to Time’s relentless hand? 
Where's Troy, and where’s the maypole in the 
Strand?” Joun CoLuincril 
“ Land me, she says, where love 
Shows but one shaft, one dove, 
One heart, one hand 
A shore like that, my dear, 
Lies where no man will steer, 
No maiden land.” RHONA. 
* Discere si queria, doceas, sie ipse doceris : 
Nam studio tali tibi proficis atque sodali,” 
The motto adopted by the Educational Chronicle 


(Man- 
chester). 


A. A, R 


Replies. 


“ PUZZLE.” 
(6% S, i, 12), 

Pror. Skeat and I look upon the growth of 
language from such different points of view, that it 
is not surprising if we often fall out with respect 
to the comparative probability of particular etymo- 
logies. He thinks that the derivation of puzzle from 
appose, to put questions to, to examine, is completely 
established by the discovery of instances in which 
the substantive apposal (analogous to proposal, dis- 
posal) is found in the sense of questioning, inquiry, 





or, as he says, of a question hard of solution, a 
puzzle. But in the only one of the three instances 
in which the question is actually mentioned, 
“ Why wepe ye so?” there is certainly nothing of 
the nature of a puzzle in it. My objection, how- 
ever, does not lie in the remoteness of meaning, 
but in the improbability of apposal being cor- 
rupted into puzzle. Apposal, being a word of the 
literary language, would not lend itself easily to 
corruption. We see, indeed, in the case of dis- 
posal and proposal how little tendency there is to 
anything of the kind in such words as these. Nor 
is there any occasion to resort to the supposition 
of so violent a corruption. The notion of confusion 
of mind is expressed in other instances by the 
figure of turbid water. To muddle is explained 
by Webster, to make turbid or muddy, as water ; 
also to cloud or stupefy, to make stupid with 
liquor. And muddy, turbid, is also used in the 
sense of confused, cloudy in mind, stupid. Muddy- 
headed, dull, stupid (Webster). The change of 
pronunciation from muddy to muzzy may perhaps 
represent the imperfect pronunciation of one made 
muzzy by drink, as an imperfectly speaking child 
says muzzer for mother. It is not clear what is the 
radical image in fuddle, to stupefy with drink ; 
but we have the same variation of pronunciation 
in fuddle and fuzzle (to intoxicate, to fuddle— 
Webster) that we observed in muddy and muzzy. 
Finally, to puddle, to make foul or muddy (Web- 
ster), is used by Shakespear in the sense of con- 
fusing the mind :— 
“ Something sure of state, 

Either from Venice or some unhatch'd practice 

Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him, 

Hath puddled his clear spirit.” 

The same change of pronunciation which we 
have seen in muddy and muzzy, and in fuddle and 
fuzzle, would convert puddle into puzzle, and this, 
I am persuaded, is the true origin of the word. 

H. Wepewoop. 


Tre Farner or Ropert Fitz Harpine (5" 
S. xii. 362, 437, 477; 6S. i. 20).—The readers 
of “N. & Q.” will, like myself, be very gratified 
by having the opinion on this matter of one so 
critically acquainted with Domesday Book and 
everything relating to Anglo-Norman times as the 
historian of Shropshire. 

The only fact which Mr. Eyton considers to 
throw doubt upon the identity of Robert’s father 
with the son of the Stallere Ealdnoth is the date 
of his death, “about 1115.” Now I think this 
date should be regarded as only a reasonable 
conjecture of Smyth’s, and nothing more, the day 
being, as Mr. Erron suggested, evidently an 
anniversary obit at St. Augustine’s. 

Smyth states Robert to have been born 1085, 
and Maurice his son “ at Bristoll about a.p. 1117, 
not long after the death of Harding, his grand- 
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father,” &c.* It is very unlikely he had any autho- 
rity whatever for these early dates, those of birth 
especially being so rarely recorded at this period, 
and some other statements of his are, I fear, not 
more worthy of credence, although he may not 
have originated them. There is, therefore, nothing 
to prevent our acceptance of Mr. Eyron’s opinion 
that Ealdnoth the Stallere was the grandfather of 
Nicholas and Robert. I may add that the recur- 
rence of the name of Nicholas is the fact—not 
without weight—that first drew my attention to 
the possibility of Robert being younger brother 
of Nicholas, whom I believe I am the first to 
identify as the lord of Meriet. 

My reason for supposing that Nicholas fitz 
Harding was at least not a young man in 1166, 
besides the fact that five years after we find his 
son in possession as his successor, and therefore of 
full age, is that the latter was, in all probability, 
the Henry de Lopen who, as if the husband of 
one of two co-heirs, then held, conjointly with 
John Belet, a knight’s fee of the barony of William 
Malet (Liber Niger, i. p. 93). 

I wish to correct an error in the tabular pedigree 
at 5% §. xii. 363. Helena is said to have been 
wife of Robert de Berkeley of Dursley, not of 
Roger, as I wrote. A. 8. E tis. 

Westminster, 


CromweLt, “tHe Gioomy Brewer” (5' §, 
x. 148; xii. 292, 349).—With regard to the in- 
teresting question whether Cromwell was ever a 
brewer or not, I believe I am correct in saying 
that there is really no positive contemporary 
evidence or any real proof of such having been the 
fact. However, as Mr. Pracock very truly 
observes at the last reference, there are many 
allusions to the story in seventeenth century 
literature, but as they are “mere gibes” by partisan 
writers of different politics, one cannot consider 
them of much historical value. Nevertheless, as 
some of these allusions from the songs of the period 
have been given in “N. & Q.,” it may perhaps 
interest your readers if I add the following extracts, 
written in 1649, from the second part of Clement 
Walker’s anonymously published History of Inde- 
pendency (of which I am fortunate enough to 
possess a complete copy of all four parts). ) 

On p. 186, referring to the Council of State 
formed in February, 1648-9, which sat at White- 
hall, Walker says :— 

“ White-hall is now become the Palace of a Hydra of 
Tyrants instead of one King, where our Hogens Mogens, 
or Councell of State sit in as much state and splendour 
with their Roomes as richly hanged (I wish they were so 
too) and furnished (if you will believe their licenced 
News-books) as any Lords States in Europe; yet many 
of these Mushromes of Majesty were but Mechanicks, 
Gold-smiths, Brewers, Weavers, Clothyers, Brewers. 
Clerks, &c., whom scornfull Fortune in a spitefull merri- 











* Seyer's Memoirs of Bristol, i. 480. 





| ment brought upon the Stage, and promoted to act the 


parts of Kings.” 

On p. 199 is also the following passage :-— 

“Be it known unto all men by these presencs, that 
Harry Parker, the Observator, is returned from Ham- 
borough, and highly preferred to be Brewers Clerke, 
(alias Secretary) to Cromwell; to whose Designes he 
hath prostituted his pen.” 

And again on p. 203, referring to Cromwell's 
expedition to Ireland, and prophesying his return 
with greater influence than before, Walker says 
that Oliver may then-— 











“take substantiall and actuall possession of the Throne 
which he already enjoyes in all things but the Title. 
And then let all true Saints and Subjects crie out with 
me, God save K.({ing) Oliver and his brewing Vessels.” 
And lastly, on p. 230, referring to Thomas Scott 
the M.P. and regicide) who was ordered by the 
House to report on the business of Monk’s treaty 


with O’Neale, August, 1649, Walker makes the 
following marginal note :— 

“Scot having studied the Politiques in a Brewers 
Tally, is become a great statesman in our new Babel. 

Carlyle, in chapter iii. of his Letters and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell, makes some very sensible re- 
marks about the story of Robert Cromwell's having 
had a brewery at Huntingdon, most probably in 
reference to the following statement in Dugdale’s 
Short View of the Troubles in England, Oxford, 
1681, p. 459 :-— 

“ Robert Cromwell, though he was by the countenance 
of his elder brother ‘Sir Oliver) made a Justice of the 
Peace in Huntingdonshire, had but a slender estate ; 
much of his support being a brew-house, in Huntingdon, 
chiefly managed by his wife,” Xc. 

If I may be permitted to give my own idea on 
the subject it is this : that either Robert or Oliver 
Cromwell (perhaps both had a brewhouse on the 
estate, where beer was made from the owner’s own 
grain for the use of his household and dependents, 
and perhaps his tenants and neighbours. No doubt 
this was done in former days by many country 
gentlemen, but they could not correctly be called 
brewers for doing so. 

Robert Cromwell owned certain lands around 
Huntingdon and farmed them himself, and the in- 
come w:s computed then to be about 3001. a year, 
which Carlyle remarks) was a tolerable fortune 
in those times, perhaps somewhat like 1,000/. (or 
even 1,2001.) now. After his father’s death, from 
about 1620 to 1631, Oliver Cromwell lived in the 
same place and farmed the same lands, but after- 
wards removed, and acquired and farmed estates 
at St. Ives and Ely. On one or all of these estates 
Oliver may have done brewing for his own tenants 
and household, but that he ever had any regular 
trade as a brewer is most unlikely and improbable. 
There is no mystery about Oliver’s niethod of life 
before he entered the army, and if he had really 
been a brewer (instead of being a country gentle- 
man farming his own lands) it is impossible but 
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same period in every other part of the metropolis.” 
In a house of 164 there was a majority of twenty 
for the motion. In consequence Bunn, then lessee 
of Drury Lane Theatre, proposed opening that 
house with concerts « la Musard. The Lord 
Chamberlain, however, interdicted “any other than 
he usual performance of oratorios on the Wed- 
vesdays and Fridays in Lent.” (Handel was the 
tirst to introduce our theatres two 
ghts in each of the weeks during the Lenten 
season.) On the llth of March following Mr. 
Duncombe moved,—“ That this House learns with 
regret, surprise, &c., that the Lord Chamberlain 
had used his authority to defeat the manifest 
object of the House of Commons.” The motion 
was withdrawn, after Lord John Russell bad said 
“ With all due regard to resolutions of that House, 
that they were not to be allowed to set aside either 
the law of the land or the prerogative of the 
Crown.” In vol. iii. of Bunn’s The 
London, Bentley, 1840, will be found a consider- 
able amount of entertainment on the subject, but 
much too le ngthy to occupy space in N. & \). : 

In 1841 the restricted days of Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent, and in 1861 of Holy Week 
(with the exception of Good Friday), were omitted 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s accustomed form of 
licence. 

It is quite discretionary with the Lord Cham- 
berlain either to permit or refuse Ash Wednesday 
performances. That officer, it is said, “has 
extracted a promise under pressure from every 
manager within his jurisdiction not to open theatres 
in any form on Ash Wednesday.” 

Harry SANDARS, 


oratorios at 


Stage, SvVO0., 


Oxford. 


Tae “ Jervsatem” Correr-Hovse (5" §, xii. 
429).—By a book printed in 1725 I find that the 
old “Jerusalem” was then in Exchange Alley, 
and, as now, the house of call for old Indians and 
people connected with the Eastern trade. As my 
said book is both a curiosity and privately printed, 
I here introduce it to the readers of “ N. & Q.” :— 

“ An Essay upon Friendship Deliver'd with a View to 
an Unhappy Gentleman, dec’, & a Monster just strip'd of 
Power, whico he has abused, & is lately return’d to 
England. Together with authentick Copies of Letters 
& Papers of Importance Corroborating & Confirming all 
the Parts of a Character given in a late Advertisement, 
&e. By a Faithful Servant Soldier of his Majesty's. 





Lond., Printed in the year 17 
The “ Unhappy Gentleman” appears to have been 
a Mr. F. Hastings, Governor of Madras, and the 


“Monster” one El—k. The writer of the book, 
who exhibits his detestation for the one and his 
friendship for the other, here prints the advertise- 
ment alluded to :— 
** A Copy of the pub liek printed Bill. 

“This is to inform the Curious That there is lately 
arrived from the Hast Jndies, a most surprising Monster, 
above 17 Liands in height ; he was taken on the Cuaat of 








Coromandel, near a place called J/ad-ass-apatam, where 
he had lived in a wood for some Time, & (in a Manner) 
reign’d King of the Beasts, He has a Head with the 
Ears & grave Face of an Ass; Horns like a stag ; Some. 
thing (though but little) of the human Resemblance; the 
Claws of a Lion, but a — no bigger than that of 
a Sheep. This Beast of Pre y 80 infested the Country 
around him that the People” were oblig’d to fly to the 
Rajahs for Assistance to get him destroyed by Force, or 
taken by Sxares, himself & his Herd having ravag’d & 
devour'd all they could lay their Paws upon: An English 
gentleman of Note, in those parts, was torn in Pieces by 
this Monster about some four years — the flesh & 
Carcase he devour’d himself, while the Jackalls & Foxes 
pick’d his Bones: The Rest of the Company were closely 
pursued, but happily escaped their claws. This wondrous 
Animal, though utterly Savage & Cruel as a Tyger to his 
Prey, or Creatures in his Power ; yet he will fawn like 
a Spaniel upon his seepers & tremble if you do but hold 
up a Stick. He’s sullen, sowr, & ravenous as a Wolf, 
but guily as a For; He will sometimes give you his Paw, 
as if hed play likea Puppy, but will Gripe you to Death, 
if he once gets you into his Clutches. These & a thousand 
other astonishing Tricks he has play'd to the amazement 
of all who have seen or heard of him; for such is the 

ature of the Beast. In short, he’s of a Most extra- 
ordinary Composition ; insomuch that some are at a loss 
for assigning him a proper Denomination ; but they who 
know him best, agree to name him from the Creature (he 
nearest in some potnts resembles) the monstrous InpIAN 
ELK. 

“ Further particulars Concerning the Brute may be 
had at the Jerusalem Coffee House in Exchange Alley, in 
London ; & he is to be seen from Ten to Six Every Day, 
besides Sundays, at his Den in St Mary-Ax.” 

We have often heard of the abuse of power on 
the part of the earlier servants of the East India 
Company, but this seems a case of rivalry between 
two of their officers, and one is curious to know 
how the “ Monster” relished this act of friendship 
on the part of the “ Faithful Soldier” on behalf of 
his friend Governor Hastings. A. G, 


“A parr oF Orcans” (6 S, i. 19).—The fol- 
lowing may prove of interest to your correspondent. 
It isa contract for making “a pair of organs” for the 
church of Allhallows, Barking, and is of value as it 
provides a description of the kind of instrument 
constructed for our City churches in the early part 
of the sixteenth century :— 


“This endenture made the yere of oure Lorde God 
m' v° xix, and in the moneth of July, xxix day, witnesseth 
that Antony Duddyngton, citizen of London, Organ 
maker, hath made a full bargayn condycionally wyth 
Maister Will’m Patenson, Doctour in Divinite, Vicair of Al- 
halowe, Barkyng, Robt. Whytehed and John (sic), Churche 
Wardeyns of the same Churche, and Maisters of the p'ishe 
of Alhalowe, Barkyng, next the Tower of London, to 
make an Instrument, that ys to say a payer of Organs for 
the foresed Church of Dowble Cefant, that ys to say xxvii 
playne kayes, and the pryncipall to conteyn the length 
of v foot so folowing, w' Bassys called Diapason to the 
same conteynyng length of x foot or more. And to be 


dowble pryncipalls thorowe out the seid Instrument, s0 
that the pyppes w'" in forth shall be as fyne metull and 
stuff as the utter parts, that ys to say of pure Tyn, w' as 
fewe stoppes as may be convenient. 
to have ernest vj" xiij* iiij*. 

“ Also the foreseid Antony askyth v quarters of respytt, 


And the seid Antony 
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that ys to say from the fest of Seynt Mighell the Arch- 
angell next folowing to the fest of Seynt Mighell the day 
twelmoneth folowing. And also under nethe this con- 
dicion that the foreseid Antony shall convey the belowes 
in the loft a bowf in the seid Quere of Alhalowes wta 
pype to the song bourde also this p'vided by the seid An- 
tony that yf the foreseid Maister Doctour Vicair Churche 
Wardeyns Maisters of the p’isshe be not content nor lyke 
not the seid Instrument that than they shall allowe hym 
for convaying of the belows x!" for his cost of them. And 
to restore the rest of the Ernest agayn to the seid Maisters, 
And vf the seid Antony decesse and depart his naturall 
lyf wtin the foresaid v quarters that then his wyffe or hys 
executours or his Assignes shall fully content the foreseid 
some of iiij" xiij* iiij' to the seid Vicaire and Churche- | 
wardeyns and Maisters of the p'isshe w'out any delay 
And yf they be content w' the seid Instrument to pay to | 
the seid Antony fyfty poundes sterling. In witnesse | 
whereof the seid p ties to these endentures channgeably | 
have set their sealls. Yeven the day and yere aboveseid. | 
This contract appears to have been fulfilled, and | 
within the time agreed upon, as by the following 
receipt attached to the document :— | 
“M4 yt I Anthony Duddyngtoune have rec" of Harry | 
Goderyk Cherchewardeyn of Barkyng the Som of xxx 
st. in pt of 1 li. st. the wiche I sholde have for a payr of 
Organs. In wytnesse heyrof I the forsayd Antony have 
subscribed my name the xxij day of M’che A® xv°xx— 
“bi me Antony Duddyngton.” 





This curious document was exhibited at a meet- 
ing of the London and Middlesex Archeological | 
Society some years ago by the late G. R. Corner, 
F.S.A. It was accompanied by an interesting | 
paper, which was published at the time in the Pro- | 
ceedings of E ent Meet nqs, but few c ples were 
struck off and both have long been out of print. 
In the course of his observations Mr. Corner quoted | 
the opinion of Mr. Thomas Hill, a well-known | 
manufacturer, to the effect that organs of this | 
period had “two manuals,” hence the term a “ pair | 
of organs,” and that upon one was placed the bass | 
and on the other the treble. The “ principal of | 
five foot,” he apprehended, was on one manual, and 
the “ bassys,” called “diapasons,” on the other. 
The price paid (50/.) shows the instrument to have 
been a large one. 

Joun Epwarp Price, F.S.A. 

60, Albion Road, Stoke Newington. 

In The Organ, by E. J. Hopkins and E. F. Rim- 
bault, LL.D., Lond., 1870, the term “a pair of 
organs ” is described as meaning “simply an organ 
with more pipes than one.” It would seem, there- 
fore, to have been used as implying a complete 
instrument. If Mr. Bienxrinsopr will refer to 
the above-mentioned work he will find several 
explanations taken from other writers. 

ArTHUR Brookes. 


Lutuer’s Hymns (5@ S, xii. 448).— Mr. 
Warp will find exhaustive articles on Luther 
a3 & musician in Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians and in Mendel’s Mustkalisches 
Conversations - Lexikon. Luther was doubtless 
& musician by nature, although he does not 








appear to have possessed the power of writing 
down his own compositions. A list of church 
music books with which Luther was connected will 
be found in Becker’s Die Tonkunst des XVI. und 
XVII. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1855), under the 
head of “ Ein- und mehr-stimmige Gesangbicher 
und geistliche Lieder.” These early works are 
exceedingly scarce, and are hardly to be found except 
in the great German libraries. The majority of them 
are certainly accompanied by the musical notation, 
Collections of French psalm tunes by Le Jeune, 
Goudimel, &c., are quite as rare and difficult to 
procure as the German publications. The latest 
und best authority on these works is a book en- 
titled “ Clément Marot et le Psautier Huguenot. 
Par O. Douen. Paris, Imprimé par Autorisa- 
tion du Gouvernement & I’Imprimerie Nationale. 
By the way, when will an English 
Government make itself responsible for the produc- 
tion of important works whose publication may 
possibly not prove a commercial success ? 
A. H. L. 

Luther’s original hymns, with the tunes commonly 
used during his lifetime, have been re-edited by Phil. 
Wackernagel in his beautifully illustrated work, 
Luther’s Geistliche Lieder (Stuttgart, 1848). This 
new edition is based upon the first three hymn- 
books published by Luther himself, viz., the 
Enchiridion of 1524, printed at Erfurt ; Walther’s 
hymn-book (Wittenberg, 1524), and that of 
Leipzig (1545). That Luther made use of the 
tunes composed by his friend Johann Walther is 
well known, and evident from a collection of 
hymns edited by O. Kade under the title Der 
Luther-Codex vom Jahre 1530 (Dresden, 1871). 


1878-9,” 


| The primitive mode of musical notation applied by 


Luther to his hymns may be seen from his little 
pamphlet, Deutsche Messe und Ordnung Gottis- 
diensts (Wittenberg, 1526), a copy of which Mr. 
Waxp can inspect in the Taylorian Library, Ox- 
ford. H. Kress, 


Nésot, Artist : Hocartn’s “ Mornine” (5 
S. xii. 482).—In his interesting description of a 
view in Covent Garden, signed “ B. Nébot in 1735,” 
Mr. Georce Scuarr says: “ Of the life of this 
painter nothing is known, but a full-length figure 
of Captain Coram with a foundling has been en- 
graved after Nébot.” Mr. Scnarr does not seem 
to know where the original painting of Captain 
Coram is, so that at present one painting, declared 
by Mr. Scrarr and by Dr. Waagen to be excellent, 
is the only evidence that there ever was such an 
artisé as Nébot. His very existence seems to have 
been unknown until this discovery of Mr. Scuarr’s. 
Surely some further information about him will be 
forthcoming. I never met with Nébot as a French 
surname. Mr. Scuarr remarks that in this pic- 
ture “all the gentry, although in the open air, are 
bare-headed.” So is the beau in Hogarth’s print 
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of “ Noon” 
the most 


ther of his works ; but 
is that of the lady 


and in many 
extraordinary stume 


in “ Morning.” She to church in the early 
hours of a winter's « rhe clock marks five 
minutes to seven ; her footboy follows her, shiver- 
ing with cold; the roofs and eaves are covered 
with snow and icicles ; and yet she herself has 


nothing on her head but a lace cap fluttering in 
the wind, and her neck and bosom are as bare as 
they would have been in a ballroom. 
indeed, a little muff on her left arm, but, as an odd 
contrast, she carries a fan. Could Hogarth, who 
was such a close observer of manners, have violated 
probability in representing the lady thus strangely 
dressed, or, rather, Nowadays no 
Indian squaw would face a snowy morning in such 
trim. J. Dixon. 


It is, I 


undressed ? 


Butter anp Eacs (5™ §. xii. 408 
think, impossible to say exactly what refrain these 
words parody; but I conject that the ballad 
from which they were taken is a burlesque imita- 
tion of a certain form of refrain ballad introduced 
by Scott in his Zay. It runs, as every one knows : 
“Tt was an English ladye brig! 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 
And she would marry a Scottish knight, 

For love will still be lord of ali.” 


ire 





Sut it must not be supposed that C. S. C. draws 
his inspiration from the fountain-head. No; I 
think he has been standing by in cap and bells 
when other passionate young singers have taken 
this tragedy-ballad very much in earnest. Seeing 
that its form is peculiarly adapted ‘for realizing in 
still impressiveness a catastrophe, and its refrain, 
like the recurring rhyme wor l, serves as a sort of 
key-note, and illustrates a reserved meaning, who 
would not expect to find it, slightly altered for 
modern fashions, in the hands of young Mr. Ten- 
nyson, Jean Ingelow, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. 
Rossetti? For instance, Oriana and the ballad in 
the Lay are identical in idea. C. S. C, therefore 
kills many birds with this stone. G. R. 

Is it probable that Mr. Calverly was parodying 
any particular poem? Mr. Rossetti’s Sister Helen 
and Eden Bower might have been suggestive of a 
piece of good-humoured satire of wide application. 

D. Barron Bricutwett. 


Dioporus Sicutrvs (5 §. xii. 449).—This may 
be true of a part of Gaul, and is still true of a part 
of France. Wine is not grown in France further 
north than Paris. But it cannot be true of the 
whole of Gaul. i bject Pliny, xvii. 


See on this su 


5, 36, xiv. 3, 11, 27; Cesar, Comm., viii. 42; 
Columella, iii. 9, xii. 23. Henri Gavusseroy. 
Ayr Academy. 
Witurams Baronetcy, 1815 (6" §. i. 35).— 


Both brothe rs died befor 1878. The title be came 
extinct on the death of Sir Watkin Lewes Griffies- 


She has, | 


| 

Williams, third baronet, May 23, 1877. His 

| youngest brother, the Rev. David Herbert Thacke. 

| ray Griffies- Williams, died before him, namely on 

April 8, 1877. FrepeEric Boase, 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W, 


JoB XXxt. & xii. 480).—Some old 
Bibles have “though mine adversarie should write 
a book against me.” A comparison of the present 
edition of Job with the old editions shows much 
alteration from the latter. Hic et Unique. 


35 (5% S. 


A Frenca VERSION OF THE Enctisu Commoy 
Prayer (5% §, xii. 509).—M. Douen’s work 
Clément Marot, «ce. ) will probably give Lu. R. 
the particulars he requires concerning his French 


Psalter. ~~ 


ProvinciaL Fatrs (6 §, i. 13).—It is quite 
true, as Mr. Gomme suggests, that I have been for 
some time investigating the origin of markets and 
fairs, but I find the subject takes a far wider range 
than I had at first suspected, and it will be some 
time before I shall be able to speak with much 
authority on the question. I suspect, in many 
cases at least, the association between fairs and 
gilds will become very apparent. I shall have 
occasion to ask aid from yotr illustrious band of 
contributors as I proceed. 

CorNELIUS WALFORD. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


23rp Rremment or Foor (6% §, i. 18).—There 
never has been in the British service but one 23rd 
Regiment of Foot (designated in 1691 Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers), therefore the two 23rd Regiments were 
the same vorps. Lieut.-Gen. Studholmo Hodgson, 


probably the general inquired for, was colonel of 
S. D. S. 


the 4th Foot in 1773. 

Tuomas Forses Watmistey (5* §, xii. 489).— 
In the Musical Magazine, published by Baldwin, 
Cradock & Joy, will be found notices of the works 
of this writer. H. A. W. 


A Brocraraicat Socrety (5" §S. xii. 511; 6" 
S. i. 38).—The necessity of careful and sustained 
attention to biography has been recognized by a 
society which, though but recently founded, has 
already done some good work. In the Report of 
the Furst Annual Meeting of the Index Society, 
1879, p. 4, we read :— 

“ Biography, dealing as it does with all classes of the 
community, will be interesting both to scientific and 
literary men, and the committee therefore think that 
they cannot do better than make this a special feature 
in their future plans. A Biographia Britannica is still 
a desideratum, and it will be well if the society can aid 
in the work by the arrangement and registration of 
materials, The Rev. Professor Mayor, whose biographical 
collections are most extensive, has kindly offered the 
society a large number of slips containing biographical 
references, which, with a catal of the titles of 
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kn coll w form a useful nucleus for an | nec wa with the Latin veru real, luine, 
YD ] + , ad ° } } 
En Biogra Index. It is proposed to ad a re 1 counterfeit, which will enable us 
fer tons, Walcn —_ * lerstand why the term is 1 to « 
t sewhere to be found. : 7 } . 
, : " , flowers and potatoe In con le 
. the abov mer one volume y: vr ¥ 
A I dhe sete Not ed © | that some one learned in such matters a 
oteine “Ty of Obituar ( s for 1878,” | _ , . — 
contains an 4 . r , : phate fe Vv . | will be able and willing to throw some light on 
‘ imes, Atheneum, Nature, : “ ‘ ) 
com] ‘ ae (pe “+ | the meaning of the phrase “ All ware caul 


he first step is taken. The 


ywever, so much work on 


hand, for present funds are inadequate 
1 “y " } . P . ' 
that it wo no d t willingly cede that branch 
of its | to a Biographical Society when 
founded. H. S. AsSHBEE. 
I well that the saddle should be put on 
horse It was not to Mr. 


Hardwicke 





nyself that Messrs. Nichols 
handed over the Register in 1869. Mr. Hardwicke 
declined to bear any share in it, and I carried it on 
it my cost (and ft y cost to the end of the ye ur. 
It did not, as stated, become extinct with the 


number, for I issued No. 12, with an 
-page, and so kept faith with th 
Watrorp, M.A. 


eleventh 

index and 

public. E. 
Hampstead, N.W. 








} no doubt of the 


Eton College, Bucks. 





It po ible that the ci ym Hal 
who gives ware, “ corn,” Blix. € lain t 
pl ise of the egetable hawkers, and that 
mean “all fi yury -the great desideratum 


potato, On the other hand, I hone always h 
costermongers call “ floury ware,” whic h w 
lead me to think that some of the trade cry “ 
for short. Be it as it may, I th i. ther 
hawker vaunting his tuber 
one and all. And his peas ar 
’ or, as CLARRY renders it, “ yong.” 
W. Wi HIST 


ware 


(6% §. i. 33).—Charlotte 
Professor, was completed before 
mmenc ved, and 


Resectep MSS. 
Bronté’s story, The 


was declined 





Ja é Eyre was Cc 
> see . P : by various i S n«& 
ALI a S. x 448), — These are Bld - 

. + ‘ . * 14 r t ' rs 
words wl I non, no doubt, with a gre neg -geneah 
many peo} ve heard, “not once nor twice,” hee gg . 

; } . } 1biished | \ I +i). met 
and yet t ften the case in such apparently pate * . en : , 

ct ~ gs ~ | Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronte, and 
trivial 1 ‘ er given a thought to what 











ware ré : t. I now, however, will try to 
throv zht on j CLARRY may 
be inter f t know that ware potatoes are the 
largest and best sort; seconds or middlings are 
those potat which are generally reserved for 
planting another season, and chat (a term, as the 
nan ed to small potatoes), or pig 
potat t which are generally used for 
feedin I the rr 


lame, Now, I can 
this word ware as 
t nd potatoes, but it seems 

to me that it " Soames to be sold,” 
goods,” LARRY supposes ; the singular form 
(which is now almost except in such 
compounds as earthen-ware, hard-ware, iron-ware, 
&c.) being used for the plural, as in the follow ng 
passages in Nehemiah : “ And if the people of the 
land bring ware or any victuals on the sabbath day 
to sell” (x. 31 ‘There dwelt men of Tyre also 
therein, which brought fish, and all manner of 
ware, and sold on the sab bath unto the children 
of Judah, and in Je rusalem ’ (xiii. 16). But 
ng of “something to be 


its primary mear 
ther, whi ch perhaps at 


only gue t the 1 — of 


means 
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obsolete, 
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Tue History or Lirerary | 1Es (6% 
1. 17, 44) In that interesting volume of the late 
M. Octave Delep etre, Super heries Litté x 
Pas } $s, Ou) »silt0 d’ Aut ur, dda l tires 
et dans les am Londres, Triibner, 18 M 





ibtedly find much of the informa- 
In the current nun 
74 


14) the } t 3 


Rust will undou 





| = tose 
of L’ Intermédiatre (xiii. 
mooted, and three instances of “myst yns 
littéraires ” are adduced. In all proba others 
will follow. H. 8S. A. 


For French authors Quérard’s S 
Littéraires Devoilées (third edit., by ’ 
Paris, Daffis, 1859) contains the bibl phy of 
writers who have disguised themselves r ana 
asteronyms (stc in Quérard), cryptunyms, 
literary names, facetious or 
singular mon F cemeen 4 &c. For the Middle Ages 
referencé may be made to Alfred Franklin, D 
tionnatre des Noms, Surnoms, et J } é 

le [Hist Littéiraire du M Age, 
, Firmin Didot, 1875. 


grams, 
pseudonyms, ials, 


iety of Li 


terature. 





De L AUNE PF. 5th §. xi. 47, 9 
xu. 29, 8.117, 158; 6S. i. I 
Thor wos Ds Laune’s testim ny may 
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from the facts that Gideon De Laune had only 
seventeen instead of thirty-seven children (most of 
whom were stillborn or died in infancy), and that 
his grandchildren at his death instead of sixty did 
not reach to half that number. These facts are 
proved by his own will and by his funeral certificate 
in the College of Arms, both of which also give his 
age as ninety-four at his death, As Thomas De 
Laune was so inaccurate in three of his statements, 
it may fairly be Hr whether he was more cor- 


rect in his fourth, viz., that he was “nearly related” 
to Gideon. L. C. 
“ Fotk ” (5" §. xii. 168, 233).—Upon reference 


to a copy in my collection of that curious and rare 


book, “ Sacred Hymns. Consisting of Fifti Select 
Psalms of David and others, Paraphrastically 
turned into English Verse. And by Tailour 


T. Snod- 
C. A. A,, 


set to be Sung in five parts,” &c., Lond., 
ham, 1615, I find the lines quoted by D. 
Psalm c., thus rendered :— 
‘For knowe, Hee formed vs, (God, not wee,) 
His flock, his folk, yea sons to bee.” 
And in Psalm Ixxix. : 
“We then thy folk, and flock, thyn acts 
with thanks and praise will euer our God adore.” 
The version is that of Sir E. 


Sandys. 


sa Vs 
“Nappy”: “Nap” (5" S. xi. 106, 470; xii. 
16, 57, 393, 519).—The following instances of the 
use of the word nappy may prove interesting :— 
“Ich most sute [sit] to be shryve quath he, or elles shul 
ic h aj} 
Ich may nouht stounde. 
Piers Ploughman, p. 110, 
“ Why doest thou weare thy body to the bones ? 


And mightest at home slepe in thy bedde of downe, 

And drink good aie so nappy for the nones.” 

Wyatt, How to use the Court, Ke. 
G. Merron Wuire. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

A Jeropoam or (rarer (5 S, xi, 349, 516: 
xii. 358 So far from a jeroboam being equal to 
only a bottle and a half, I have understood that 
& magnum was two bottles; a tappit ben four 
bottles ; a jeroboam six bottles. Jonn Hatt. 


Green Famity or NortuamptTonsnire (5 §S, 
xii. 449, 494).—I have by me an old book-label, 
which perhaps may assist OsticE in obtaining 
some information he requires relating to this 
family. It bears the name of Henry Greene, and 
is quartered thus: 1 and 4, Azure, three stags 
trippant or, attired argent ; 2, Lozengy, ermine 
and azure, a lion rampant, gules ; 3, Sable, on a 
fess or, three pellets charged with a fleur- de- lys 
of the second between three saltires gold. Crest, 
out of a ducal coronet a stag’s head couped at the 
neck or, attired argent. I am unable to say 
whose armorial bearings the second and third 





quarterings are. 
inform me. 
St. Budeaux. 


Perhaps OBLIGE = _ 
: We 


Henry Nucent Bett (5" §. xii. 69, 234, 278, 
475).—Francis, tenth Earl of Huntingdon, told my 


grandfather, the Rev. John Prior, then vicar of 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, that nothing went with the 

title but a mill in Yorkshire. Evan. 
FemaLe Cuurcnwarpess (5 §, xii. 409 ; 6% 


S. i. 43).—A lady residing in the parish of Goltho, 
near Wragby, Lincolnshire, holds office of 
churchwarden, having been duly appointed to the 
same at the Easter vestry. 


the 


Jxo, Crane Hupson, 
Thornton Vicarage, Horncastle. 
Tue “Comic Roscivs” (5 §,. xii. 269, 377, 
414).—The actor's name was H. Sloman, many 


years at the Coburg, where he was a great favourite, 
There was a tragic actor named Huntly perform- 
ing there at the same time, and he was previously 
engaged at Covent Garden. Georce ELLIs. 

St. John’s Wood. 

Curious Curistran Nam 5? 5. x. 
196, 376; xi. 5 , 198; xii. 37, 492). 
I saw “Hyena” inscribed upon the sign of a 
public-house in - village of North Cave, in the 
East R oe of hag hire, about two years ago, 
The surname of the landlord or landlady cannot be 
suncueeel.2 nor the sign of the hostelry. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
» Woodbr idge. 


106, 


ES 


8, 77 138, 237 


Newbourne Recto 


Toxen or Contempt (5% S, xii. 368, 395).—I 
am unable to how “biting the thumb” can 
throw light upon “taking’a sight,’ nor what the 
gesture of the Dakota Indians has to do with either. 


To bite the thumb is the natural expression of 
moodiness, doubt, or dissatisfaction, just as children 
nowadays bite their nails for the same reasons, 
When, therefore, one bites his thumb at the appear 
ance of another (probably marking his reason for 
doing so by a look or other gesture), his opponent 
naturally understands—his understanding being 
sharpened by previous grievance—that the first is 
dissatisfied or moody at his appearance. It is 
another mode of saying,— 
*T do not like you Doctor Fell.” 

Another explanation might be, a barbarous muti- 
lation of the body of an enemy, not uncommon 
among savage tribes. It would then signify, “I 
would do this to you.” The other contemptuous 
gesture of placing the thumb between the closed 
- and middle fingers would favour this view. 
But Iam not aware that the barbarity was ever 
known among European races. B. N. 


If reference is made to Inghirami’s Vast Fittili, § 
and from that valuable work to Birch’s History of 


i. 
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Ancient Pottery, or to Chambers’s Book of Days, 
vol. ii. p. 690, the fate of a previous inquirer into 
the antiquity of this “ token of contempt,” may be 
seen. Ep. MarsHAaLt. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep (5S. xii. 410 ; 
6% §. i. 47).— : 

The adventures of Naufragus I have heard confidently 
ascribed to one Horne (not R. H. of Orion fame), who is 
held some post in the India Office or East 


said to have 
wo H. Buxton ForMAN. 


India House, 1 forget which. 

Avruors or Quotations WantTeD (6" §. i. 
38).— 

“ Tick-tick, tick-tick ! not a sound save Time’s, Xc., 
are from the well-known poem, Twenty Golden Years 
Ago, of the Irish poet Clarence Mangan (Poems of James 
Clarence Mangaxz, New York, 1859). 

D, F. MacCartny. 

«“ The man who causes an extra blade of grass to spring 
up is deserving of gratitu le,” is a sentiment curtailed of 
its fair proportion, and taken from Swift's Voyage to 
Brobdi » The entire sentence runs thus :—‘‘ He 
vave it for his opinion that whoever could make two ears 
of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of 
ground where only one grew before, would deserve better 
of mankind, and do more essential service to his country, 
than the whole race of politicians put together.” 

Wiitram P.atr. 
c., are thanked for similar replies. } 
S. i. 20, 47.) 

* How emall, of all that human hearts endure,” X&c. 

“H ll, of t human hearts end & 
Though found at the end of Goldsmith's Traveller, these 
lines are among those said to have been added by Dr. 
Johnson. Ricup, BARRINGTON. 

4 LE and others are thanked for similar replies, | 
F, Ruze and others are thanked for sit r replies 


F.R., A. G. H., & 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his Sister-in- 
Law and his Eldest Daughter. (Chapman & Hall.) 
In the preface to this collection of Dickens's letters the 
editors refer to Mr. Forster’s biography as “ perfect and 
exhaustive It was difficult, no doubt, for them to 
speak in other terms of the labours of their late friend— 
the friend, too, of whom Dickens himself had written, in 
the letter prefixed to the Tauchnitz edition of the Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith, “1 desire no better for my fame 
than such a biographer and such a critic.” But Mr. 
Forster's account of his friend was not his best work 
The first volume was received with enthusiasm, the 
second and third with respect; and although it may 
perhaps be styled “exhaustive,” it was certainly not 
“perfect.” We question, also, whether it added much 
to Dickens's fame, For this there were divers reasons, 
some the fault of Dickens, some of Mr. Forster. Into 
these we need not enter at length. One defect, however, 
appears to have been recognized by the present editors, 
namely, the practical absence from the Life of any 
letters but those addressed to the biographer. This 
defect they have set themselves to remedy by a sup- 
plementary collection, and with considerable , 
According to the homely old distich, 


‘* As Keys do open Chests, 














success. 


S 


So Letters open Breasts,” 
and the saying is certainly true of these examples. In 
this series, extending from 1833 to the two letters written 








| necessity 


tween the lir 


not many minutes before his final seizure, we have 
Charles Dickens in almost every epistolary aspect— 
grave, gay, graphic, forcible, extravagant, enthusiastic, 
and affectionate. Here and there, to a child or a school- 
boy, he is delightfully arch and playful; here again 
paternal and earnest to the son gcing out into the world; 
oon writing with warm-hearted adulation to his “ dearest 
Macready,” or bubbling into broad fun to “Stanny” 
(Stanfield, the painter) and his other crony, Maclise. 
Some of his notes to Miss Mary Boyle (the fortunate 
young lady who was also Lever’s favourite) are charm- 
ing ; others, to writers in Household Words, full of the 
wisest and most considerate advice. But it is impossible 
to give an idea of the varied character of these utter- 
ances. The blemish of them, as it seems to us, is the 
over-complacent way in which the writer talks of him- 
self and his doings. We shall be told, perhaps, that the 
great opponent of carat could afford to dispense with 
mock humility,—that he felt he was a genius and did not 
care to disguise it, and so forth. But propria laus sordet 
in ore, even in @ private correspondence; and, to us, the 
presence of this error here certainly detracts from the 
pleasure of perusal. To those who do not feel it asa 
drawback these letters will afford the keenest delight. 
They have all the fascination of listening to the familiar 
conversation of an exceedingly clever, genial, and hu- 
morous speaker—without the necessity of replying. 
Whether five bulky volumes (we are including Forster's 
Life) will form the final word on the great nineteenth 
century master of tears and laughter we cannot attempt 
to say. But the material is tempting ; and we shall not 
be in the least surprised if, before many months be past, 
some one, not being a friend or relation, constructs out 
of them a biography not much longer, say, than Irving's 
Goldsmith, which shall be at once compact, satisfactory, 
and conclusive. 


Icon Basilike the Portraiture 
New Edition, (Parker & Co.) 
THE publishers of this handy and well-printed edition 
of the /con Basiliké have done well to reprint as a pre- 
face Miss Phillimore’s article on the authorship of this 
famous book from the Church Quarterly of January, 1879. 
The question whether it was written by Charles I. or by 
Bishop Gauden has been fiercely contested for more than 
two hundred years, and has usually been decided by 
critics according to their strong bias for or against the 
king. The intrinsic excellence of ‘‘ The Pourtraicture 
of his Sacred Majestie in his Solitudes and Sufferings ”’ 
has always been admitted by the king's bitterest 
and Bradshaw the regicide expressed the 


of King Charles I. A 


enemies ; 





universal sentiment of his colleagues when he said, 
“Who could think that so wicked a man could have 
writ so good a book?” Bishop Gauden’s 1 to the 





authorship has been critically examined and refuted 
by Dr. Wordsworth in a series of tracts which the 
generality of readers will find too long and minute to 
wade through, and therefore Miss Phillimore’s résu 

of the evidence to prove that the book was written by 
the king with his own hand, and that the bis! ’ 
was an imposture, adds considerably to the va 
edition, and for all practical purposes will su] 
of consulting Dr. Wordsworth’s 
voluminous collections. 


»p’s clai i 





Registrum Malmesburiense. The Register of M esbur 
Abbey preserved in the Public Re 10 Vol. 1] 
Edited by the late Rev. J. 8. Brewer, M.A., for tl 
Master of the Rolls. 

THE register of a great monastery is not ly a faithful 

and minute record of the growth and administration of 

a religious community, but, for those who can read be 


1e3, it is full of material for local and national 
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retace } friend the Rev. J. 
way was 
gister has | m of its ix t : ; : A 
rality of readers. I are glad t earn that an attempt 
; collect the traditions which stil! linger abo 
and their services. Under the titl 
Rev. J. Edward Vaux, M.A., Cr 
J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., 6, 
minster, areengaged onal 
Successive | or tradition taken separately may seem t 
thoroughly | absurd, but I y collecting and c mparing tl 
even if adverse criticism were necessary | in different places matter of fmuch hi 
ficial position has given him free | may le gathered, just as has been already dor 
ls of the borough and parish, and one | case of popular tales. Those interested in the subjedi 
el entire confidence in his assertion that | should lose no time in placing themselves in communica 
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madistance entirely} E. C. offers best thanks to Pror. Ma for his valum 
trait of | ble and exhaustive reply to the query regarding Sir Joba 
Cheke. 
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some, we believe. 
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W. F.—Have you c 
W. F., T. W. C., and 
Drc.—Next week. 
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